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ABSTRACT < . . • n 

A social structural theory of social clasa 
differences as. reflected in the natiare of parent's work, is us^d to 
explore class-differentiated family"^- background influences on school 
and achievemisnt related outcomes of adolescents. Father's high or low 

* job complexity is tliought to be related to parental ^values for either 

. self- direction or conformity^ respectively. A concept ua.1 model of 
possible^ relations model of possible relations among social .origins^ 
parental values^ cognitive complexity , and schooling processes was 
developed and model variables were operationalized. Data obtained 
fnom 460 twelfth grade students and their mothers through school^sj^ 
records, interviews with mothers^., and school-administered^ 
questionnaires were f aptor analyzed with d,ata from seven independent 
populations* . The a^naly'sis strongly supports the presence of a, • 
self ^direction/ confor mity dimension in parental desires for 
appropriate conduct in their children. Data" f^om the 12th grade'' ' 
students and^ their mothers reveal father's occupation to be the - 
primary determinant of parental valuation of ^ ■ ' \- ^ 

self -direction/conformity within racial groups. Black mothers Valued 

. conformity .more than did white mothers* No sex "effect on maternal - 
valuation was found. Measured intelligence was found to be 

.consistently more important in mediating the effects of social 
origins tharn are parental self-direption/conformity values. Findings 

"on the whol§ do not" provide stron§>s^5^pport for. the hypothesized link 
between parental social position parental values and the adolescent 
schooling experience. (A'uthor/RH) v ^ 
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_ __ / _ . Social Origins, Parental- Values 'and_;the_ 
' . Inter-^generat^onal Tr.^jp^mssion of Inequality ' ^ 

g ■ 

■ ■ , Abstract . ^ ^> 

Consensus ''exists amohg^social. scientists on the importance of the 
family of origin for a mu],titude of individual outcomes , but a complete 
understanding of the mechanisms producing these parental-filial linkages 
*is lacking.- This paper explores the interpretation of the connection 
• between parentalli^SSftoeconomic origins, and adolescent schooling "^peri- 
ences using Melyin Kohn's' concept of parental self-direction/conf ormity 

-I ■ • • . y , ■ , 

values'*. We suggest that Kohn's parental values explanation of the 

* ^* * . 

socioeconomic effects of the family is superior to other views. in its 

. ■ * ^- *' . 

s^teiaj Structural emphasis and its identification of a parental sociali- 
sation value which exhibits substantial covariation with parental sociaL 
position. We develop a 'conceptual model which 'T^epresenti^he expression 

* "■ ■ :■ • V ' ■ ' 

,o*E family influences in the behavior of adolescents and,, using data from 

public; school students from Louisvill^ Kentu^t^y and th^ir mothers, we 

examine th&^ role if maternal self-directioij/conf ormity valufes irf trans- 

mxtting the ''ef f ects of parental social position on a variety of schooling. 

variables." Our. results replicate the persistent relationship between 
f ■ - • • ■ > ■ * 

.father's 'occupational- position and .^parental values * (measured here as 
maternal values), and they* indicate limited support for the sensitivity 

^of adolescent schooJL experiences to parental values, for white (but not 

■t • • 

black) students.'. Our interpretation of these findings calls for a broader 

conceptualization of rtihe influence of . .the family on the schooling exp^i- 



ences of adolescents. 



Social Origins!,* €^arentdl Values an'd the > 
* ; Inter.rgener at iohaX. Transinission . _Ineq^ualit:y. . _ , 

■ ' < ' • ■ ■ . , ' ; ' * . 

Introduction ' 

Empirical research on achievement in American so'ciety is persuasive 
in its documetit^tion of the systematic arid persistent advantages enjoyed 
hy in^viduals born to occupationally and educationally successful parents — 
thfs, despite a meritocratic state ideology and national efforts to equalize 
;opport;un'ity-. Family background, especially parental socioeconpmic status^ 
is known to affect a multitude of desired outcomes, from academic ability 
and measures of school performance to -economic" well-being (Sewell and Ilauser 
]j975; Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1972). Indeed, so thoroughgoing is' 
the\inf luence of family position that Blau' and Duncan (1967:205) suggest 

that complete ^*equality of opportunity" would entail the. virtual elimina- ' - 

^ • - * . V- 

tion of the family system as we now knovj it.- ^ ; . 

These empirical regularities are hardly surprising. A child's early 

'years are" almost completely monopolized by his or her family, and it Is ^ 

during these years that basic social, ^ academic , litiguistic arid moral skills 

' . • . - r^-" ' ^ ' . i ' 

are developed^ (McCandlessS 1969, Kerckhoff , 1972). Whil^ hardly immutable, 

these skills (or lack ther^eof ) do sepre as initial constraints on the sub- 
sequent acadeinic and Social development'^of the child. Even* during adol- 
escence,' a time of ten-characterised as. /antithetical to parental definitions, 
of appropriate .."behavior (e.g. Coleman, 1961), tKie ,infl^Jence of the family 
on the offspring remains strong, thqxigh perhaps -more subtle (Campb'fell, 1969)'-*. 

Thus, while there is.i a broad consensus^on the" importance of parental 
baclfground (see Coleman et al.,'1966; Jencks et al.,*1972), social 



scientists stiXl lack' ar^ understanding of the basic mechanisms producing 
._pareatal-f il±al_„success„Xoi^^f ^il^^ 
literature ' in th^ recent "status att;ainme*nt" tradition, for example, rests 
on, simple assessments of the achievement-related consequences of various 
parental statuses,- or other familial characterife tics , such as sibship 
size or fanri-ly "intactness - Because these empirical generalizations are 
open to a variety o'f interpretations, there is considerable disagreement 
■ as to why one! s family of origin exerts its academic?" and motivational 
•influences (compare, .for example, Liebowitz, 1974'with Bowies, 1973 or 
Bourdieu, 1977)/ We believe these interpretational differences can be 
traced to an anchoring in one of (at least) thrq^ distinct, but related^ 
theoretical traditions which offer a' claim on the understanding of .these 
processes'. . - . 'r' - ' - \ * . . 

"One of the earJLiest interpretation of 'the .parent-filial linkages^ 
was Hyman^s (1953). emphasis on the "value -systems o£ different classes, JJ.^ 

... - • - • ' \ ■ . / ^' ' - 

a socio-cul tural '^iew of class-based value dif f erence^creating obstacles 

to mobility for the lower^classes , involving " ' , 

- / . * ^ ^ ^ . ' ^• 

less eimp^^is upon the traditional high 'success goals, 'increased 
awarenessTo^\the lack of opportunity to achieve success, and 
less emphasis upon the achievement goals which in turn would 
be instrumental for success. (Hyman, 1966:485) 

For ^eve*al- years this interpretation, or^ some variant or .it, dominated 

efforts to" understand the effects of sociaeconomic background oil the 

achievement desires, needs, or orientations of youth (e.g. Rosen^ 1956; 

Strodtbedk, 1958; Ro'senr anci D'AndradeJ 1959; Rehberg, Sinclair and ' • 

Scjiafer, 197.0, Rehberg Schater and Sdjiiclair, 1970>- Indeed, an early 

paper in the status attainment literature by Sewell -and his associates / 

(Sewell,^" Sailer and Straus, r957) alludes to < "achievement , values^' in 



■6 - . , • - 



interpreting socioeconoinic backgrouna effects on the educational expecta- 
■ tions_ of youth, and subsequent research in this traditibn (e.g. Sewell, 
Halleir and Tbrtes, 1969, Ale^jander, Eckl^nd and Griffin, 1975; Sewell and 
Hauser, 19^5) has largely been devoted to finding variables, including 
family-related factors; which , mediate the effects of social background on 
"socioeconomic outcomes. However, most of the attempts to implicate 
parental values in, the interg^neratibnal transmission of advantage by^^ ^ 
students of status attainment have focused oji somewhat circumscribed. 

behaviors (namely parental encouragemeilt for college attendance; see Haller 

• - ''■■«' * 
' .'.-,( 

and Fortes, 1973 and Sewell and Shah, 1968) exercised by parents' rather 3 
"'late in adolescence. Given the narrowness in scope and thfe lateness of ^ 

'.'timing of these variables * it^ the adolescent's sch09l career, it is clear 
< - that . these programs of research have riot exhausted the po.tential influence 

of mbre general parental orientations, especially those^which are potentially 
^ linked to a child's early development.' • 

;' ■ - . ^ . 

.A second tradition of research which has "aimed ^at understandiilg the 

; impact of the family is distinctively " psychologica^N ^ emphasizing the cog- 

nitive socialization, of the child (e.g. Majoribanks, 1972a, 1972bjft^. „ This ' 

. ■ ■ ■ \ " V ^ " ' ' 

literature (reviewed by . Williams , *1976 and Spaeth, 1976) s.uggests the 

inqjortance, of particular configurations of h^me environment's, themselves 

determined by f^m^ly status, ethnic or genetic factors, whicly^reate 

"presses" for the development of specific attitudes or behaviors ""Xwilliams , 

1976:65), This orientation has generally been less, concerned with issues 

^ /of socioecofiomic mobility oVer generations 'and more wfth the • fundamental ' 

\ ' T ■ : . . . ' \ 

' relationship- between environmental stimuli and individual responses, but . 

recent efforts by feijou (1971) , Williams (1^76^ and Spaeth (1976) 

have attempted- £.o reconceptualize thi^ line of research. Their e.f forts' 

• ■ * . ■ ■ ■ . _ ■ ■ . 



have often utilized a social learning approach (see especially Bijou, 

1971) and have integrated the notion i^f environmental stimulation into 

broader models of socioeconomic achievement processes (see Spajeth,^ 1976) . 
This view of the. p.arent-f ilial linkage is dif f erent ^from the socio-cul- 
tural perspective discussed ajbove in that it emphasises the complexity 
of the fenvironment^nd the reinforcement of skills indicative of cognitive 
complexity, rather than the inculcation of success values. lu addition, 
-this seco;id view locates the genesis of family influence in the environment 
of the home rather than the cultural 'values of a particular social: class. 
While differing in their institutional foci, these views are not necessarily 
inconsistent. Inasmuch .as the -class-based values of parents shape the 
physical and social dimensions of the home environment (e.g. more .boo6.s, . 

'gaiug-s, and ptizzles) , one might expect that a cultural emphasis on success ' * 

. / 

, ^ ■ , i - \ 

may operate via an increase in environmental and interpers.onal ^complexity 

• ^ ^ \ . 

in the" home. «» . - 

/ " . * ? ■ . 

A third view of the socioeconomic effeclfs of family origins is social 
Structural .rather than socio-cultural or psychologica3r— it is Kohn -s (1969,' 
i977-) "job cotnplexity-parental values" thesis - (see also. Kohn, 1965, 1976; 

Pearlin and Kohn, 1956).' [We discuss Kohn*s ideas more' thoroughly bellow 

«• ' • ' • . - . * ^ 

and present 'them *ln abbreviated form here. ] Kohn argues that' the :s1:ructural , 
•imperatives of a person* s job affect the acquisition of child-rearing values 
^long a continuum "^f ^elf-direction/conf oirmity ; these ya^-ues then influence 
parental orientations to the ^socialization of children. This "self -direct ion* 
values" interpretation departs from the "sucdfess values" tradition reviewed 

above in at least two respects. First, Kohn's empirically-based conception 

' - . ■ ; ■ - ■ * 

of self -direction/conformity valu»ation cannot be equated with. the valuation ' 



of success (see Kohn's [1977:xxxiv] discussion of thjJ^ . Second, his 
theoretical explanation of the social class:-parental values re'lationship 
has an explicitly structural emph^s^, as opposed to cultural (e.g,^^"" 
Riessman,*1962) or narrowly economic (e.g. Liebovitz, 1974) Social 
class differences fen the nature;^ of work' — its relative substantive com- . 
plexity,^ ndnroutinizat ion , and freedom from supervision — are what Kohn 
(1969, 1977) ■ believes condition the differences in parental valu|es along 

kg 

the continuum of self-direction/conformity. Again, this View is>not 
necessarily inconsistent with the environmental stimulation view. Insofar 
as parental preferences are able to .shape the dimensions of the home 
environment, one might expect the exercise of parental self-direction/ 
COnfor,mity values, to yield a more cognitively complex, nonroutinized, and 
nonauthoritarian family experience djurihg childhood and adolescence. This 
includes not only more complex physical objects and learning tools (see 
Bijou, 1971 and Bloom, 1964)^, but also nSrfe complex social ''arrangements 
(e.g. family interaction styles [Bowerman and Elder (1964) p Strodtbeck 
(1967)] or patterns, of -parental decision-making [Swanson (1974)])- 



The present paper focuses oxi the lasf ,<7f these thre^ perspectives on 
the parent-filial linkage becausfe, as we noted above, it incorporates^ (or 
is consistent with) important components of the other views (i. e.^ values, 
social class, environmental complexity)'- fn addition, Koiyi has identified 
a parental socialization va^ue which does e^cjtiibit substantial covaria-tion 
with parental social position, thereby enhancing the potential for a more 

unified presentation of structural interpretation of intergenerational 

■ * ' ■ / ' 1 ■ - ' ^ ' 

.continuities in socioeconomic achievement. Building on Kohfl's (1959, 1976, 

1977) work, we explore in this paper the familial .bases of ^he influences 

/ 



• of social background on the schooling and achievement-related outcomes 
of adolescents- Our effort begin^'with a more detailed review of Kohn s 
thesis and a statement of a model developed to represent the exptiession 
of family* origiri variables in the behavior of adolescents. Then wc 
estimate the p^ameters of a derived model using data on public school 
students and their mothers' from Louisville, Kentucky. ^ . 

Theore£i'cal Background ^ ^ ' • 

Beginning in \957 Melvin Kohn (1963, 1969, 1976, 1977; Pearlin and. 

V 

Kohn* 1966; Kohn and Schooler, 1969, 1973, 1978) initiate^d a series of 

studies designed. to assess the impact of parental social class on parental 

child-rearing values and to interpret why such class differences exist, 

■ o 

Kohn (1969) -found that middle-class parents were more likely to place an 
" emphasis on their child's self-direction (self-control, responsibil'ity , an. 
.interest" in why and how things happen, etc.), while working-class --parents 
stressed their child' s conformity to external authority (cleanliness, good 
manners, obedience; etc.)- The demonstration of this tjrpe of relationship 
is not unique to Kohn's work, but^hds efforts to systematize these empiri- 
cal regularities and ^ to offer a plausi^fo^ interpretation of these relation- 

2 ^ • > . 

"ships are unparallelled . • 

Kohn reasoned that ^class- differences in the par;ental valuation of 

self-direction vs.. conformity stem from differences in the job activities 

and duties performed by members of different classes. Middle-class jobs 

'are, in general, more complex,, less heavily supervised, and less routinized 

than are working-class jobs, which entail rela*tively less complex activities 

and which are subject to more external supervision and routinization , (see 

Kohn and tSchooler, 1973, 197S) . In order to p^rf^rm adequately in complex. 



unstructured work settings, middle-class men and women must- initiate action, 

.--xely-'on ..the±r .. own^Judgements,.. and ..be., intellectually. .flexible..enough.. to 

handle uncertainty. In short, they must be selfe-directiv^, Converv^ely, 

for wo^rking-class ^en and women to succeed in settings offering or demanding 

less complexity ^and greater su^jervision , they must abic by- company rulers 

structure their behavior according to the pace of the. wor'c flow, and 

acquiesce to the dictates of authority. These truc^uSaT^imperatives of 

the job,'* theiT^ondit ion men aud womens' views- of both the possible and 

the des^irable, not only "for themselves but for their children as well. 

Middle-class pa- »:'herefore ^^J^^erhaps nonconscious.ly ) value self -direction 

in their children more than conformity because they believe such attitudes/ 

behaviors are necessary for their childrens' successful performance: in 

social roles (both present and future). For precisely the same reasons, 

working-class parents value confonnity more than they do self-direction. 

The empirical analyses carried cut by ^ohn a'nd others (Kohn, 19-59, 
s' 

Gecas and Nye,. 1974; Wright and Wright, 1976; Kohn, .^976; see Kohn [1977] 
for a review of this literature) have Pt rsistentily - documented social 
class (or occupational self -direct ion) ^ifferences in parental valuation. 
Virtually no research-has presccod any evidence regarding whether these 
class-diff er,en.tiated v.-.lues actu.^lly affect childhood or adolescent 
achievement, persor.ali;_y or School performance (see the discussion of 
this issue iti Kohn [1977: xxxiii]) . However, Kahn, in 'both the first 
edition of^ Class and Conformity (196?) and the* preface to the second 
(1977), explicitly states that • .. class differences in values contribute 
to the perpetuation of inequality'' (1969:200) by influencing the develop- 
ment of the capacities, both cognitive and noncognitive, that children 
will need for middle-class and professional life. Kohh further argues 




that ' ^ , 

--r- ; -Parents train- children ^for -the v/orld as- they themselves 

experience it, and this trasLning tends to equip the children 
for the^ parents V station in Jife, thUs serving as a brake on 
, mobility . (19 77 : xxxiv) 

While Kohn's formulation does not include an explicit structuralist 

. ■ ■ \ - ■ ■ - " 

formulation of how the se values affeit'the child (seeKohn, 1977 ixxxiii) , ohj£ 

* \ . 

view is that they should produce, a parallel structuring of the, home envir- 
onment. To the extent that parental desires- or values, shape the physical 
and social dimensions of the home, one would expect that self-direction 
values would provide a cognitively complex, nonrout4.nized family 
experience during childhood (e.g., Williams, 1976, Majoribanks, 1972a). We 
know, however, that during adolescence the exercise of parental influence 
and valxxes shifts' from a primary focus on t^ie home environment in the 
direction' of shaping and channeling the schooling experiences of youth 
(see Campbell 1969) . Thus, self -directive parents may be expected to 
encourage school careers which permit -more complex, .nonroutlriized, and 
autonomous academic and interpejrsonal experiences. Participation in the 
social coihplexities offered' by extjcacurricular activities and selection^ 
of* the more challenging college preparatory coursed, for example, \j 
represent -school career decisions that self -directive parents ar^ likely 
tq> encourage. C^^tainly ^ both are , sensitive to parental socioeconomic 
Standing (Alexander, Cook and IlcDill, 1978; Otto and Alwin, 1977). \ 
Similarly, in a' relatively self i-directed environment an adolescent must 
exercise greater initiative and independence in order to accomplish 
desired objectives, ^ence, -parental valuation of self -^direction should 
St imulate , youth to \believe that one s external environment is subject to 
one's own actions i C^at is ,' such a valuation by parents coxild be expected. 
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.to enhance an adolescent 's, .internal Icjcus 'of cTontrol .' By contrast; more 
conventional' schaol success- autcqmas, whether achieving- good-'m^rks' or ' ' 
popularity among one 'a -peer sV may be str&sed as much byv co^oWst'' as by 

• self -directive^ parents (Kofiii^, 1969) . " It. 'should'be emphasized that, as 

• conceptualized' by -Koh;!, the self-directi-on /conformity valiifel dimension is " 
essentially ' independent, of success. vai^W/'a* valuk .cbncept. strefe.sed ''in 
Other, research traditions'' (see a.boye) . ■ A^^ieveme^t in. tasks of f ered 

the school, Neifher academic or ;so6ial,^'a/ well as othe^ of the ' 

schooling ^process, e.g^ career- aspirations, ' may i^J^olv^^ "playing "by £he 
^ules!' or simply^onf orm^ng to middle-class^ expectations as'-^much as. it 
does individual creativity and initiative (se^^ Gint;is^l971;^ Porter^ / 
19^) v>' If' this is indee,d the case,, then ther^'.may be^ no ninambiguous re- 

.y '-fa' Tte 

. tionships between "conyenti'onal" academic outcomes, e.g. course laarks, 
.and ifarental valuatiori along the dimensiorj; of sejf -direction/conformity;- 
The' Conceptual Model ^ • v. \ > , ^ .* " . . ■ 

In Figure 1 we present ^a diagram representing a preliminary^ model 
for examining some hypotheses d^ived from Kohn's theoretical ^alysis. 
The central theoretical concerns of this ^odel involve (1) the extent to 

which social origins affect parental values and (2) the extent to which 

• * • ■ ' ■ 1 ■ t 

parental values serve to- mediate €he ^^^^fects of social originsVon the 
schooling-experiences and outcomes of adolescents. Several .aspects. of 
the model desetye mention. First, our conceptual model incorporat^' the 
concepts of parental values an(^ cognitive complexity at more' than 'pne 
^^gointin timi^,: even though, -due to da^^' limitations, wa measure these 
concepts^^ly.- in adolescence; " Inasmuch as most .of the -^eoretical dis- ^ .^ 
cus^xons -of family^ socioeconomic effects via' parental values impli^^ly 



\ refer to influences during cTrildhood^. qurvconceptualization of the process 
^must articulate this early linkage* ^ur model of the process indicates 
that • early .parental-* valUjBS; depend, on 'social origins and subsequently affect 
the. child's cognitive complexity, thereby jnediating in part the effects of 
• social origins 'on cognitive development. 'Early c3gnitive complexity in 
«v turn affects- later 'parental values in. the model on the assumption that the . 
" , child's, intellectual. aliilities help shape his or her environment* (see*' 
, Jencks ^et *al/,/l'a.72; Williams; "1976) . Since, we -have no direct measure of 
early parental values, their effects are- confounded with those of social * 

' ? ' ■■ . " . • ^ - • \rr 

origins and early cognitive complexity, the latter, being indirectly .tapped. 

by our measure of •verbal intelli'gence in t-h® ninth grade. For this reason, 

we are not able £o unequivocally interpret the causal nexus* between -parental 

values and cognitive^ complexity as measured in our data. * 

Our model indicates .that the effects of parental values on schooling 

outcomes and experiences are to be assessed independently .o^ measured 'Intel- 

ligence. We should note that we"*use the verbal intelligence scpaf^ as a ^ 
■ ■ ■" , ' * ' ^ . • . 

measure of cognitive ^complexity, knowing that the concept of cognitive 
complexity is broader than the specific skills^'^iivdgxed by standard intelli- 
gencej-tests (Boocock, 1972). Even so, we believe that: the institutionalized 
. ' use ^nd societal acceptance of this particular d^tai^s^on of cognitive >,cxam^ ' 



plexity jusulf ies .ouf' choice^ Be^^f€e this variable (Wa'sured intelligible) 
^reflects the combined effects of fpre-adolescent educational experiences, 
the home environment and inherited. abilities , it is important that it.be 



controlled in assessing the indep^dent effecJts of pa'i^ental values.'" 
^' ■ Although there is sufficient basis in the current literature to 

> ' ■ ■ - . ■■ ~. ■ • •• 

/justify an inter;est in the causal . influences among the schooling experience 
and school .outcome variables, we do. not ji^ocus on these here. To, do. so 



g^ould unnecess'arjLly lengthen and complicate the analysis and our reportage 
of the results^*;' For the purpose^ of ' ^tS^iis paper, we need only devote our 
attention to tolial; effects of parental values^ and mother prior va*riables 

- • v"^- • ■■ '"S^^' • ■. ■* - -I ^ - ■ . • ' 

on t?he schodHng variables. Ue will, of course^ also concern oyfselves 

with the extent to which the -social origin variables * 'eff ects potentially 

laediate'd T5y measured intelligence^rul , especially, parental values. • • • 

■ Four^-aspects of -the ^Jio'oling 'process '^re suggested by current -research 
and our introductory discussion: (1). gr^ide perfomiance (e.g. Sewell and . 

Hauser, 1975)s (2) curriculum placement (e.g.- Hauser et al., 19?6; Alexander^ ^ 

• '/ ■ ^ ^ . ^ . • •{ 

and McDill, 1976;. Alexander et al.:^ . 1928) ; ' (3) involvement in school a«ctiv- 

itie§ (e.g. Otto, 1976; Hanks and -Eckland, 1976; Otto and Alwin, 1977); and ■ 

(4) several subjective schooling outcomes, including* academic? 'self-esteem 

(Brookover et al. , 19^), loct^s of control (Gurin^t;jrai;,-1969) , and expegted 

educational^ and occupational attainments (e.g. Sewell and Hauser, 1975; 

Alexander et al . , 1975, Hout and Morgan^ 1975) . " . 

In the pi^esentr analysis the category of soci^ origins -includes the 
■ ' ' ■ ^ ... 

stuiJent's race and sex, his (her) 'father's and mother ' s- occupations 

father's presence (absence) in the hoi^ie", the educational level of the • • ^ 

household head, familv/ income and the number' of siblings. These variables ' 

.. .. - ,J "y^.- ■ \ - ■ • . - 

exhaust most oT^^Trher social, origin characteristics found to be important in . 

■ , , s ■ . , ... : - . . • 

social tuobilitv, rese'arch (Blau and^Duncan, 19674 J}uncan et al'», 1972; 
Sewell. and Hauser , 1975) . , . • 'r, . " \ ^ 

/Jhe effects implied by our model and tM Torego^g discussion ai^e 
estimated separately for categories of race. Prior reseJarch ixsang these 
and other similar bodies of data have found no teable interact iort$,vi)y; ^- 
race (Hout and Morgan,. 197^; Porter, 1974; Portes and Wilson, 19765^ .■ 
Kerckhoff and. Campbell, 1977; DeBord,. Griff in and Clark, 1.977) . We 



expect -ta find 'two- types of interactfbr;. FSrst-, to the extent t-hat?^. the ^ . ' 

^ . - ^^^^ \ . ■ ^ ' . - 

conditions of the home environment produce -differences • in parental values ^ 

by race^i'we expecl:. to /find differing determinants i)f parental values tjver < 
racial categories. Second^,, ^pareutal values may affect- <fif f erent ^spects af^- 
the adolescent schooling experience depending on the race of \^e. child, and to 

the extetit that this happens, we expect to observe inte^ctions by race. 
Although som'e of the^ literature cited above with regard^ to race interactions. 
has also, reported some; Kiteract^i^ns by sex, we as^ss only • the main effects . 
of Sex within- racial , categories esse^jitially paoling ftle^ data" for male^^ 

and females within racial groups we ignore whatever meaningful differences 
''may* exist between the sexes in the effects of social .origins on parental, 
values and mea>?ured intelligence, their subsequent effects on aspects of 
the schooling process, and other parameters of the model. However, we ^ 
believe that this sacrifice of detail is warranted given our stibstantive . r 
intereSits. In addition, assessing the parameter^ of ^oui^yrjnodel within 

V ■■ " " ' < " ? •■ • 

groups cross^classif ied by sex •and -jtface in the present sample would rediic^ 

■ \ " " ' ' ^ 

the subsamples to relatively small sizes. (e.g. there are only 76 black 

' ' ' . 

males in these data) . So in the interests of producing relatively stable 
parameter estimates we have limited our analyses; of inter.action to those ^ 
wljicH' -occur by race. . - 
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The Sample and Measurement of Variables 

We use data from a sample. of » 450 adolescents and their mptfiers 
the 1973 population surVey of Louisville, Kentucky public high s^c..^^* 
twelfth grade students. These data are described in more detail by Hout " 
and- Morgan (1975). The .measuwres come from three sources. First, verbal 
intelligence scores on the Lorge^Thorndike- test (obtained during the ninth 



grade)- and4cuinulativje grade point averagae were ^obtained from*school. 
'fcecctrds. Secontl, interviews wxtTi mothers provided meiasures of 1972 
vfamiiyt: income ,* mother's o^ailpation and\her\responses**to indicators of' 
paifeatal val^ies ^see our dis-ctfss.ion of the parental Values measures 
below)* third', a school-administered student questionnaire provided 

J measures of the number of siblings, father ' s .occupation, father's 

^ . t ' ' ' ■ *■ 

presence" (absence)., mother's and father's education, strident expected 
. education and occdgatiqn'', tfurr.iculun placement, involvement m extras 
curricular activit^ie;^,' and responses to items measurin-g academic self--* 
esteem (Brookover ^t al;, 1961) and loqus of control (Gurin et al., 19^^). 

^ Variables measuring* education or expected education are expressed 
in years of schooling^', Occupational measures are transf o-mat.ions of the 
detailed Census occupational classification in.to Duncan's. (1961) SEI, 
with the exception of another's occupation which is included as a set of" 
two dummy variables representing blue-collar and white-collar categories 
(npnworking mothers'^comprise .the omitted category)^. Family income is. 
expressed in two -"thousand ^dollar units. . Rarticipation in' extracurricular 



activities, is measured as a sum of reported involvement in- eight activity 
-areas* Curriculum placement is an ordinal ranking of vocational or 

■ • .. . \ . • ■ ■ ■ f ' .* . : . ■ 

commercial courses Clow) , general courses (mediufa) , and college prepare- 

y ■ . ■■ ■ . ^ ■ \ . ■ 

atory courses (high). Finally, we devote a- s^eparate discussion to' the' 
measurement of parental values. / . 



The ebnceptualization .arid zWsurement of Paren tal Values 
/ - ' • ^' ' ~^ \ ' . ■ ■ '• ^/ 

Kokn (196^)''-cotice'lve*s of values as "standards of desiraijility'Vand • 



parental values a? those standards, wiiich "parenfc^would most like to see 

' L A. '. »•-•>,■ 

^bodied in- theii- children' s' behavior.: ". (Kohn, 1969:18^ This conception 

. conforms to the .general\pjo pert ies Ro.k^ach a973^ assigns ''.'iAstiriilental-" 

in* contrast to* "terminaa"' val^e^ /Uh"© 'former having ' to - do with desiicabLe 

. -^ : ^ . ^ 

."modes of conduct" and. the 'latter with desirable "end^States of %xistende • " 

(Rok^ach, 197.3: 5-12) A central property of this conception is that values 

' i ■ ■ ■ . ' *r ■ 

condition an^^direct the behavior of those who, hold them, and in the case 

^ ot parents, affect the nature- and content of their interaction with their ,' 
" • ■ " f ■ ' * . 

.children. Variation .in the criteria of desirability which parents .have - for" 

their child's "conduct should, therefore, produce corresponding variation in- 

the capacities' and performances of .children. 

As we noted earlier, it is a major tresis of Kohn's woyk thj: parental 

values, and orientations originate in the structural- imperatives of the 

working conditions, associated with^parental socioeconomic position. "Indeed, 

the relati6nsl|,ip between parental values and "social class position" has 

^^?^>'^^^^^iy ^e^^strated (see KTftniT. 197fe) , and the existence of .a rela- 

Vtionship, -albeit a niodest:.> one, has remained essentially 'unquestioned, even 

irJ cross-^n^tional compariisons^ (Kohn, 1977:xxxvi-xxxix) . ^Irr order to 

' ' ^ " ■ • ■ . \ ■ 

examine^ the thesis that this relationship- is implicat'ed iri the transmission 

, - , ■ ■ V . v - ■ 

of advantages and disadvantages of social/position from parent to child, 
we hav^ replicated Kohn'\ measurement* and scaling of self -direction/ 
conformity ^as closely as possible. Kolin's original questionnaire items 
are as follows: \ ■' ' ■ ■ . . 

' • ' * • ' ; • • • • . ...... 

: ^ 'Which three qualities listed on this- card would you say are 

.the most desirable, for a (boy, girl) of (child's) age to have? . ' 



•3^ 



bf.* '!\Jhichr on^r-of thr*ee' is, the most desirab'le'^of a^l?^ 

these 'may be ddsirable, but* could you tell me -v^ich 
'* " ,three you^ coirsider 'least important? ^ \^ 

. - An^ /'Which ""one o^f these three is least important of all? 

^ 1) that he ha§ good manner^-. \ ' * 

Y 1 2) that he tries hard to ^sticq^ed. * " . ;^ 

3) that he is '-hoVest: ^ , . 

4) . that he jls neat. and clean. - ; . \'. ' • , ' " 

''♦^i * ^- .».,■• 

>)' that heOtias '^ood- senS^and ^sound j-u^gjement. / • ' 

6) that he "has self-cohtrott. '^"''^ ' . * 

■ ^ „ . . . . - 

7) that he acts like a boy (she acts like a girl) should. 

8) that he gets-. along well with Other children. 

9) that he obeys his parents well. . ^ 
10) that he" 'is responsible • * 

. 11) that he is considerate of ^others. • 
^ 12) that he is interested, in- how and why things- happen , - . 

13). that he is a good student.^ ^ 

Kohn's measure .of self-direct ion/ conformity is based on the results 
of a factpi;' analysis of these thirteen' items (Kohn, . 1969: 58) . Using 
maximum-tlikelihood fattor/ analysis procedures '(Joreskog, 1969; Joreskog;-- 
and Siei^bom, 1976), we attempted to replicate the factor Kohn identified 
as self-dJLrection/conformity in each of eight independent populations 

• . j? . 

for which we have data.- These- analyses and the descriptions of the popa— 

5) ' ■ ^ • . 

lat ions involved are given in 'T^le !• As .can be seen from an inspection 



Insert Table 1 about here 



of the -table > with the ex;ception of the 1975 GSS fathers, there is support 

... ^ < , ^ ■ : • " ■ . , 

for the self-direction/confonuity factor in theg'e- several populations. 

, V.' ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ 

Therefore, • contrary to the suggestion- made by' Wright and Wright (1976:531-32), 



I- 



there appears to be a replicable dimension • of^ parent^l^valuation involving 



self-direQtion/conformitjz. which may be constructed in tlie examination of ^ the 
hypothesis that parental values^ are expressed in the • capacities and perform-. 



ances of children. An improvement represented by our measurement of parental 
values over that predominantly -employed in P^t ^research is that we use tKe 
*^lues of mothers r^her than fathers (see^Ko^in, 1977 :lil'). Maternal, values 
are a more precise indication ode -parental standards for our purpo'ses because 
mothers genexally^ allocate more time than fathet-s to _the socialization and 
tutoring of theiF^ildren (see Hill and Stafford, 1974).» Kohn (1969:20-24), 
however,, has shown thk*l^ mothers and fathers hold essentially the* same values 
for ^heir offspring, and the results in Table 1 indicate that, in general, 
'there are .f ev; differences in the patterns of loadings .-of value- indicat<irs\on > 

/..■■■ . : . ■ 

the self-direction/conformity factor- for mothers and fathers.* Stil^, inasmuch 

► ■ .• .■ . ' ■ . 

as we measure the values of the parent who is generally more directly respons- 
ible for child rearing, we provigle ^ stronger^ test of the hypothesis of the 

intervening role of parental self-direction/conformity values. """^ 

'I. . . ■ ' ■ / 9 . > 

In arder to obtain factor score weights fot the parental valug, it^l^ns 

• ■■■ ' I . . • ■ • ■ 

that would not capitalize on the sampling- variability of a single sample, ^ • 

we obtained factor score weights fpr a self-direction/conformity factor 

derived simultaneously in the data from two populations: (1) the"* 1973 

■ ' : . ■ / X ^ 

Louisville mothers and (2) the 1973 N0R5-GSS mothers. ' [See -Joreskog (1971B) 
and Sorbom and Joreskog (19765 for discussions of the simultaneous , factor 
model and the m^hods Employed to perform such analyses.] • Our analysis 

■' ■■ ■ ^ ' - . g 

reveals ' tha't both populations may be .described by t^he same factor pattern. 

The weights^ used" for the- items in a -linear confjiosite are where 

J.S the factor pattern coefficient for /the il^h valiiahli* in the^ simultaneoi^s • 

model and 0? is the residual variance for the ith variable In^he gth 
ig ' . 

' • ' 10 ■ ^ A - ' 

pop^a^iion (see Jo.reskqg, l?71a) . - ^ > 



, . '.17. ; ■ 

•glndings • ' * ■ :. - - - 

/ 'Tlie -means and Standard deviat&Lons- for the viriables in our> analysis^ 

are given in Table 2. j^e similarity of the .standards deviations across 

racial categrfties 'indicates that therey is little" to ^"^e^ gained in pre^cision 

by usihg -metric coefficients, so we use 6tahdard-f orm coefficients to 
i - -\ 

assess comparisons of effects both within and between race categories. 
fe\ results of our regression analys^es are ^ven in Table 3. The reduced- 




•^^forin equations implied by our model, are presented separately for blafcks 
and whites. The first column each panel of results contains the effects^ 

.1, . ^ ; . . ■ ■ ^ 

t Insert .Tables 2 & 3 here - ' 

of social "origins and measured intelligence on parental values, and the 

■' ' - ■ ■ "-^ ' I ■ • 

second tiiro^h the ninth colxamns contain the effects of soclal^origins, 
measured intelligence and parental values on the schooling variables^. 

■ ■ \ ■ ■ 

Social orij^ins, parental values and cognitive complexity . Among the 
f ■ sbcial origin variables, father s occupation registers the strongest 

- : . ? . / 

in^uence on parental values, and this holds regardless of the race of 
,. " *J?he family (although the effect is stronger for whitep than for blacks). 
\ This*"result confirms the bindings of others (Kohn, 19b9, 1976,; Wri'ght 

a^ Wright, 1976) that where the father is engaged in work which is 
accorded higher : levels of occupational status', parents value self -direction 
. - and devalue conformity in their children. This* finding, especially for- 
whites, is particularly impressive given the extensive contiTols we en^oy 
for numerous- 'social background characteristics^. - Our results suggest that^ 
. Y'^^hile a variety of background variables may modestly affect parental values 
, the positive influence of father's pj^^^'^hie in the home* for whites). 



■ 18 

Lt i« Che status of t|ie X^ther s -occupation which ig of predoninant 
fcmportance, a £Lnding which is consistent: with Kohn's (1969, .i!5775^ itit&r- 
pretat Ion of social class influences on parental desires for childfettsV 

b'ehavior.^*'^ Finally, wo note* that the stronger effect for whites i^. tii?^ 

* « ■ • 

•parental valucA -ociuat ion is eenerallv ,consist?ent with racial variations 

ill the suLioucy oi" social origin?? for a variety of outcomes, wherein 
- ' • V , - * " . • " • ■ ' . ' ' j:^'^ • -N - ■ 

' . • ■' C' . 

-social backgrt^und is rclativel-v more itnporC'ant . f or whites (e.g. Hout and - " , 

5 Morgan/ X975; Porios- anJ Wilson, 1975; ' DeBord ^et al. , 1977). ' ' - * - - ^ . 

Race not only cint eracts with socioeconomic status origins in the 

\ doLormJnation. of parental values; it also exerts a ^'main effect*' worthy 

■ af comment. Enploving standardization techniques described *j^n Althauser 

) and Wi^er (l^^'^Z) , we. can assess the consequences ''^^jface for, matVmal 

valuation- of seir-direction/conlormitv. Using the metric regression coef- 

' ficients (not shouii in Table 3) for blacks and the means of 'the predictor 

variables for whites, we may' produce ^*an "expected'' ^fevel.'of maternal 

valuation on the assumption that blacks resemble the "average" white in 

our sample. This yields an expected black maternal valuation of -3.57 

(loAoor scores' indicate grc.iter conformitv), a value which is roughly ^ 

oneMialf ef a. -(black)- standard. -deviation below the observed white mean ^ 

levM oi" parental valu^^ion (see Table 2), Black mothers, then, tend to 

devalue self-JiTectio.n compared to white mothers, even after adjusting 

for racial dilfercnces in social origins. Black- mothers are undoubtedly' 

aware^l the' ii-lst itut ional obstacles to "socioeconomic advancement confronting 

their cliiJdren. and given such knowledge, these mothers may value *'conf onaist" 

behaviors .'^-n ■ their cliildren in the ]iope, tj^at the adoption and. exhibition 

of conventlon.U wi;ite standards of conduct (e.g. obedience, being neat * 



and clean) by/- their offspring -may td^some degree mitigate the disadvan- 

■* ' - • • - 

tages of race. While this "is purely speculative, of course, it is quite 
consistent with the arguments and data pTes"*ented by Porter (1974),'- who 
.'found that, relative ^to ^.Hiite pareifts, black pai^eets stress conformity 

• nfore heavily. ^4d?ditionally , in Porter's (1974) Project Talent sample 

* ^ ^ ^ 
Conformity enhanced the ambitions, academic perf oiTriance, and educational 

J- . • r. . 

attainments -of black males. It should be emDh'asized that ^ur measure of w 
parental values reflects maternal standards of desirable conduct, but we 
note that'Kohn (1969:59) reports that •black fathers also "'...value con-- 
formity to external stan'dards more than do whitea of similar class 
positions*^' . . 

•Interestingly, we find no direct sex effect on maternal valuation, 

suggesting that mothers value self-direction/conf ormity equally itT^tKe 

\ 13 

behavior pf their sons and daughters. Ik\the present analysis there 
^does not seem to be'' a noticeably sex-role,J5^as in definitions of approp- 
riate behavior, a finding consistent with the absence of sex differences in 
parental encouragement to ^attend college in these data (see. Hout and 
Morgan, 1975) . ^ 

If self-d^Trectiv^ parents do provide a more -cognitively complex home 
envirx?nment (Spaeth, 1976) , then net of social origins-, parental values 

■ t . ■ 

should directly stimulaj:^ verbal intelligence. As noted above, .however, 

we cannot directly assess this hypofe^sis because of the temporal aspect 

or our measures of verbal intellience and parental values. Therefore, 

we will not comment .on the intelligence-parental values coefficients in 

our analysis, except to note that the results, in Table 3 suggest that the 

14 

net association between the two variables is virtually zero. Unless there 

•/ ' 

/are reciprocal effects of opposite sign between the two variables, these 



data essentially ^suggest that the two variables, as measured here,', are • 

* ^ -_"<». ^ 

causally independent.^^ ^ - - 

/ • ■ . - ' ■ 

Parental values and schooling experiences . Academic performance-, 

curriculum placemer>t and involvement in school extracurricular activities, 

' . . . ■ ♦ 

toeing" cumulative results of daily performance, in the' social organization , 

/of the school, are all important aspects of the adolescent schooli^ v. 

.expedience. Taken together, these variables index the child exposure f 

- \ 

to increasingly complex socialization efforts, both cognitive .and non- 

cognitive. If self-directive parental values affect the school-based ^ 

expe.riences of the* adolescent, then we would expect them to surface in 

one or more^ of the spheres of activity measured in our data. Earlier we 

reasoned, that the greater valuation of complexity among self -directive 

t 

.r ■ . . 

V* ' ^ ' " 

parents should predispose their offspring to "complexity-related^' schooling 

choices, but should not necessarily influence course marks. We find some 

' ' /-^ ^ ' * . " * 

support' Tor our expectations in Table 3. Curriculum placement and involve- 

<^ ' , . ■ ■ ' 

ment in school activities, but jiot^ grade point average, are somewhat ^depen- 
dent upon maternal values for white- youti^. For this 'group self-direction 
values increase the likelihood of placement in. the more demanding college ^. 
preparatory curricula and the amount of activity involvement. Therefore, 
maternal self-direction/conformity values ^o serve to transmit so^e of the. 
• influence of social background (especially father ^s occupational -posi^tion) 
on these two dimensions of the schooling experience. \ , \ ' * 

For blacks, on the other hand, it is measured intelligence which is-*' 
the dominant influence on all measures of the school experience — grades, 
curriculum-'aTrd^-activities — but for whites this is the case for grade 
performance only. Among black youth, then, it is clearly the capacity 
for cognitive-complexity (measured intelligence) rather than parental 
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. . - 'ir • ■ - 

. • , ■ \ 
\ 

• « • '21 - . ■ 

desires for complexity that affects the aspects of the schooling -experi- 
ence assessed here.. Among whijies both are important although grades are 
not affected by parental values. • 

The absence pf an effect of parental values on g^ade^ performance for 
either, racial category-has at least two possib-le explanations. , Being 4 
"good student*' entails combining both conformist (proper classroom conduct, 
respect, for teachers,, etc.) 'and self-directed behavior (personal diligence^, 
motivation, intellectual curiosity 3^ etc.) • Since Kohn,'s conceptualization' 
of ^ parental -values puts these dual tendencies in opposition to.ohe another, - 
their joint impact cannot be assessed. A second possibility rests on the 
observation that ^ high- grade average traditionally has been the major social 
signification of -academic success during adples"ence. -Insofar ^as parental 

values can influence this successful performance, parental valuation of 

■■ ■ > 

success would be the most directly relevant Value, and as we noted earlier,- 
this is not a defining characteristic of Kohn*s scale. 

The findings pf maternal valuation effects on activity! involvement' 

- and curriculum "placement- for whites only can 'possibly be explai^ed~by the 

f " ' / ■ • ■ 

fact that most of the black students in the Louisville schools attended seg- 
regated inner-city schools.. The grater alienation of these schools from 

> • ■ ^ 

their communities ^is well-known (e.g. McDill and Rigsby, 1973) , suggesting, 

) '■ -4 ' . . . ■ - 

^ that they provide fewer channels, for parental input into their childrens^ 
schooling experiences. Our findings indicate that, at le^st in our sample, 
as an arena for paretital value implementation /the* school 'setting i's more 
available for white than black parents. In principle it is possible to 



s^pa 
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sparate tlf^ effects of a child's race f rom ^the school he attends by analy- , 

... • 

• . ■ * 

zing. our model within schools (see Hauser et al., 1976, Alwin, .1976) . However, 
in the present . sample the degree o£ racial segregation in the schools presents 
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^ the unconfounding of rnce and school. 

Pareiytal values < i nd the sub.jective outcomes of schooling * The final . 
four columis in each nanel of Table 3. indicate that the student ^s locus of 
control, academic- self-esteem, and* expected attainments are all unaffect'ed 
by parentafl valuation of selff-directibn/conf ormity in these 'data. This' is ^. 
the case for b'oih racial groups.. Again, it is the capacity of trie youth 
for cognitive- complexity (measured intelligence) which provides the strongest, 
influence on these outcomes for ^both groups. As we have indicated in the * 
previous discussion, the effect of measured intelligence 'in these equatioils 
may itself be interpreted as an effect of parental values, or perhaps more 

- -geijkii^rally , the family environment, as least to the extent that 'these fac.tors\ 
• are implicated in early cognitive development (Bloom, * 196A ; Williams; 1976). 
However, the present research cannot address these issues. ^ 

^ Our findings regarding locus of conti;o.l >are somew]:Lat sj^rprising since, 
among the measures included here as dependent variables, it is locus of con- 
trol which os.tensibly shares the most' in common with Kohn's measure of -parental 
self-direction/conformity. In Rotter's (1956) original- conception of locus 
of control, internal control represented the belief that rewards follow direct- 
ly from a person -s own behavior, and as such it is similar to Kohn's conception 

' "^of self-direction. In the Gurin et al. (1969)^daptation of Rotter's scale 
(which we use here), the^meaning of internal control shifted mo2:e toward a 
sense of competence or personal efficacy- Given this clarification, then, 
hi our measure of locus of control, our finding' that "feelings of. competence" - 
among high, school students are strongly affected "by 'measured iixtelligfence, 

0 ^ ■ . . ■• < .. 

but^ot maternal values, is less surprising. • * 

The results- for expected attainments" in Table 3 are also somewhat un- 
anticipated, but perhaps understandable. We. favor an interpretation s'imilar '\ 



j:o_ the. one wfe^^a4va^ced_ f or _t^he_absence _^o_f an effect of parental values on 
grade* performance. Achievement, and '^t her ef ore achievelaent expectations, in 
American society may involve" conformity as .much as it does initiative, 
ingenuity and creativity (Gintis , 1971; . Porter , 1974)^ So, conventional ^ 
criteria of achievement, whether grade performance* or expected attainments,^ 
may.be valued as. highly by parents with' conf ormist'r-oriented values as by * 
those valuing self-:direction. As^we indicated previously, the value -indica 
tor. "tries hard .to succeed" in Kohn's scale is virt\ially unrelated to the 
overall self-direction/conformity factor (see Table 1)^ ah<JLthe value in- 
• dicator "good student** is associated with the conformity pole of the scale. 
These factors , coupled with the^ persistent findings regarding the role of 
parental encouragement variables in expected attainments (e^g-. Hout and 

Morgan, 1975; Sewell and Hauser, 1975).'^ may suggest the importance, of addi- 

' ' ^ ^ ' \ . ■ " ' ■ - • ' ■ 

tional dimensions of parental valuation necessary to account for parental 

influences on the schooling process^ In a^ event, our -results do indicate 

that parental valuation of self-direction/conf ormity is not responsible for* 

the effects of parental' status origins on the subject^e outcomes of sch 

m^ured here. ' ^ ^ - ' " ■ 

/Summary and Conclusions , ■ " ^ 

The purpose of this paner has beeiv to ascertain the degree to which 
.... ■ ^ ' "-^ ^ ■ " ^ ^■"V^-. Z^-' ' ' : ' ; ; 

parental values, measured in terms^of Kohri's dimension of self -direction/ 

N . • ' ... - ' • • / ; 

conformity, affect a variety of aspects of the schooling process. , If 

parental values affect facets of the adolescent experience, they may be 
implicated as mediators of the well-documented effects of social origins 
on adolescent academic and social development. We will brief ly"^ review, our 
findings here and then comment on their iii5)lications for future research. 
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• . ■ ' • * ■ ; v- ' 
_ First,. our ^alysis, of JC6hn*s parental yaliies indicators in sight ; 

. separate po|)ulatlons strongly supports the presence of a self-direction/ 

conformity dimension ic parental desires* for appropriate conduct in their/ 

^ \ ■ ' / 

■ •• ' • ' ■ ■ ■ .) • 

J. ^children.' \Je -concl-uded that the ^-hypothesis of factorial invariance across 

* ^ ! . 'w. ^ * ^ - -V. ^; . ■ 

populations with respect to th,e 'dimension of self -direction/conformity is" 

tenable, but we did not formally examine this hypothesis (see Kohn [1977: 

xxix] for a discussion of>.this 'issue). We believe that furthier examination 

of this issue is required, *both among and within populations of interest. 

Specifically, it may be of practical value to examine the invariance of 

Kohn's self-direction/conformity factor among race and sex groups. Our 

r use of a single set* of item weights for both racial categories and both 

sexes in the present analysis has' facilitated meaningful comparisons, but 

the relatively weak determination of maternal valt/es for blacks and the 

subsequent weak effects of parental valuies for ^ them' as well may suggest 

the .need for a separate conceptualization of^Kohn^s value indicators for 

blacks.' There may be little a priori justification for an alternative 

conceptualization of values for blacks, .but we imagine that in principle 

■ ■ ■ . ' - " . . ■ . ' ^ ■ 

groups may differ not only in their levels of .self-directioh/conf ormity , V • 

■'/■'.■ ^ . ■ - /'■ '' 

. . * but in the definition of what constitutes self -directed vs . conforming 
behavior as well.' This possibility awaits further investigation. 

' /' Our second major finding is that , consistent with Kohn^s (1969, 1976) ^ - 
and others'- research, our anaj-ysis of the Louisville data reveals father's 
occupation .to be the primary determinant of parental valuation of self-, 
direction/conformity within .racial groups. This finding -persists, despite 
our extensive controls for several other social origin variables, and we 
view this* as particularly important in that we use matemial values rather . **, 
than -those of the father, as has been ^t he case inmost -previous research. 
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Most of Kohn*s research (except for the Turin_ study; see Kohn /[1977': lii])^ 
has not dealt with the link between the socia^l structural position of men . 
and the values ''of thei'r wives (or vice versa). It is reassuring, therefore, 
that in the present analysis the basic social position-parental values rela- 
tionship holds, despite our use of maternal values. Furthermore^ as we 
argued above, the measuremerlt of mafcemal values is jdirectly pertinent to 
an examination of the hypothesis that parental values are expressed in the 
capacities and performances of children, since mothers appear to be the 
primary agents- of socialization in the home. The finding of a causal 
dependence of maternal values on the father's occupational position, we 
believe, ^p2:ovides an evervstronger basis ^rom -wfiich to argue that parental 
values are implicated in the transmission of advantage an d> disadvantage 
■from generation to genelse^on. A corollary to this finding is that, con- 
trolling for differences in social origins, black mothers tend to value 
conformity and devalue self -direction more than do white mothers, a finding 
which, is also consistent with past research. 

Our third maj or finding, is that measured intelligence is consistently- 
more important in mediating the effects of social origins than are parental 
self-direction/conformity values? While this finding is not particularly 
surprising, it 'serves underscore the merits of an environmerit-al complex- 




ity interpretation of the adolescent schooling experiene-e^^^^J*: is primaiTily 
the capacity for handling environmental complexity (measured intelligence) 
that mediates the effec^s^of social" origins on aspects of the schooling 
experience measured , here. Parental desires for coicplexity in the behavior 
of their children do, affect some aspects of* the schooling process for whites- 
activity involvement and curriculum "placement--but parental vaPiie effects 
never surpass the strength of the effects- of measured.^ intelligence in, our 



. analysis . - 

We .explored the possibility that some of our r^ull findings regarding 
the effects of .parental values i^re the result of random measurement error" 
in tHe measurement of ^ our theoretical constructs. . Specifically, we corrected 
the correlations involving parental ^Wlues, locus of control and academic 
.self-esteem .f or .attenuation due to random measurement erix>r (see. footnotes 
4' and 7) j-^^reanalyzing the resulting relationships to 'produce disattenuated 
estimates^ of 'the effects presented in Table 3. though .the magnitu^des of 
the significant effects changed, our results -(not presented here)' indicated 

essentially ^ the same pattern .of effects* 

■ , . ' . * -y / ■ - ' . 

- While we were able in the present analysis to isolate several aspects 

of the schooling process which showed some sensitivity to parental child- 

rearing'Nj^alues , our findings 6n the .whole do not provide strong support for 

thejiypothesized link between parental social position, parental values 'and 

the adolescent schooling experience. < We eiilpliasize, :howevier, that in many 

rfespects our-a analysis does not;, address the hypothesis on its own terms. 

For example, we are unable to capture- variation in parental values during 

pre-adolescence due to limitations of our data, and we are therefore essen- 

tially ignorant of how these values are. transmitted, to children. We have >• 

' - ... .. • . .: ^ ■■ . y ^ 

noted that the strong effects of measured intelligence in , our analysis may 
iri*part be interpreted^in terms of the inflixence of parental values on . 
cognitive development at an earlier stage of the life cycle. We'^iave also 
indicated that there may be other value dimensions, e.g. parental emphasis 
oh' achievement, fn' addition to self -direction/conformity which may be 
'necessary to : account for the influence of parental valuation on several of 
the Nschooiing^ variables' studied here. These clearly represent themes which* 
should 'be pursued in future research. • , 
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1 Given _the. selectiye._nat:ure .6f_ pare^ A^-.P..^^-.-^A'aly_sis,.__ 

perhaps a broader c9nceptualization of the influence of the family is ^ 
requifed in order to account for family socioeconoric origin effects on the 
schooling /variables studied here. In particular, we believe Spaeth's (1976) 
concepfe^lization involvirjg/complexities in the total environment, rather 



than just those relajC^d to the parental work environment, may provide addi- 
tiona]\^insight into -the understanding of how family socialization affects 
school experiences. In addition, a more general conceptualization of ^family 
effects would encourage the integration of the several theoretical perspec-^ 
"-tives on ihtergene^rat^onal linkages discussed at the beginning of this • 
paper. 




Footnotes 




1# Kohn,. of course, is not unique -iif^ assuming * that parental socialr 

ization is respons-ljblfe for variations in adolescent achievements Rehber^, 
• . . * , ' jt . 

Sinclair* and Schafer (1970), Bowerman^^d Elder (1964) and- many others 

■ ^- . .. ■ ' # . 

h^ve presented conceptualizations and/or empirical data purporting to ' ^ 

demonstrate that -particular socialization practices affect ^adolescent . 
achievement variables. This body of research, while pioneering, nonethe- 
less, suffers from particular def ic^iencies of sampling, measurement, and 
interpretation (see, for example, the earlier assessments of Scanzoni 
[^^6] and Kahl [1965], and the more recent brief review .by DeBord .[1977;]). 

More inQJort ant ly, .much of this research is only marginally useful for , . 

'. ■ • ■' » * . * 

explaining why children from high-status- families generally . have more ■ 

succcissful academic experiences, precisely the i^sue addressed in this 

.paper* For example, unlike Kohn's dimension of. self -direction/conformity, 

several of the socialization practices studied by^ others Xe.g. ilehberg et al,, 

■ ■ . ' ^ ^ - " ■ . ■• 

1970) simply do not exhibit much social class variation. 

2. ; The .Lynds (1929) in their classic Middletown study , Aicfcovet^d 
roughly tlie-same dimension of parental child-rearing valufes. See Wright v . 
and Wright (1976) . and Kahn (1976) for recent successful replications of 
Kotm's.. basic.. finding, and see Koh|rr(^1977) for .a review offmany studies 
dealing with this issue* 

3, ' Kohn's ideas about par^e|Jt;al working conditions, valueis, and the 
future positioning of sons and daughters in -the socioecpnomichierarchy 
are explicitly employed by the. radical economists, Bowles (19^^^^ 1973). 
and Bowj^es and Gintis (1976), in their interpretations of the reproduction 
of • socioeconomic . in|.qua,lity across generations. &jt,_- once again, no, , 
empirical, evaluatioris^f the linkages are presented. 
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Footnotes cent. 

:4v- Tlie ^oux-it:em setf-esteem~ scale has an iiiternal consistency- - - 

reliability of .80 /and the five-item locus of control scale has a 
reliability of \31. ^ . . 

5. ^The eight activities are; a) varsity or intramural sports or 
girls athletic associations, b) band', cheerleaders, pep club, majorettes, 
etc., c) school newspaper,- yearbook, annual, etc., d) school^ subject clubs, 
such &s sci^ce, history, language, business, art, e) debating, dramatics, 
chorus, etc., f) hobby clubs, such as electronics, crafts, photography, 
etc.,*g) career cl&bs, such as Future Teachers, etc., and h) student 
council, .school or class officer, student goverriment, political clubs. 

6,. Kohn*s (1969:48) scoring system is as follows: the most valued 
of all = 5; one of the three most valued',, butr not the most valued = 4; 
neither one of the three most nor orie 'of the three least valued = 3; one 
of the three least- valued, but not the least- valued = 2; the least valued 
of all - 1. ; / ". 

o : - . 

7. The zero-order correlations amtong the factor loadings for the 

V . ' • 

seven population^ (^eluding the 1975 NORC-GSS fathers), range from .82 to 

.96. . ' . . . _ 

8. Wright and Wright (1976 :'531t32) were xinable to obtain a pattern- af 
fact6r>l:oadings for respondents ' in the 1973' IIORC-GSS/ (regardless of . ■ 
parenthood) whdch, in their view, matched Kohn's. They concluded that 
^'this suggests, as one- possibility, that there may be no attitudinal or 

■ ^ - • 7 .. . 

yaluational structure abroad in the ■ population to conform to the dimensions 
isolated by Kohn." (197-6:531) Our i^esults using the 1973 NO^C-CSS data 
Cs^e Tafebie 1> and Kohn^s'^ (1976) results do not support- such a conclusion, ■ 
Kohn's .'(1977) \unrep>ort:ed results regarding f actariaL invardtance support 
our- conclusion. ^ ^ ^ . . * ' / 



-J . ^ Footnotes cont, >^ 

' ;gr;":'Tbllowihg of ' Joreskog (1 9711^3 rexpo sit Ion", "x^^^^^ 

X^y^'- ^\ 870.12 - 86#.40 = 8.73, with degrees of freedom to d^- - = 
119 - 108 7- 11* A valu:e of 8.73 .with ^11 degrees of freedom is not 

significant at conventionally lovF levels of statistical significance, 

\ - 

thereby supporting the hypothesis of an invariant factor pattern* in the 
two 'populations and lending support to the procedures we have adopted. 

10. Our composite for parental values then is PVAL = -.879 y| + .094 
~ .369 y^ - 1.071 y^ + .617 y^4- .286 y^ + .063 y^ - .449 y^ +- .301 y^^ . 
+ .314 y^^ .722 y^^ - .257 y^^' Note that our score, eb^udes item 7 due 
to the absence of data. This will have little effect -"'on bur results., owing 

ftto the" fact that ' this item loads poorly on the self -direction/conf ormity 
factor in all eight populations presented in Table 1. The reliability 
of the parental values scale in^our sample •604 (see; Joreskog, 1971a) . 

11. We suspect that occupational sta^tus is acting as'a proxy for Kohn's 
primary measure of oc9A|pational ' influence, self-dir^c.tion.. Unfortunately, 
we lack data on occupational self-direction and are unable to directly 
test Kohn*s hypothesis about the nature of ^ work and' valuer. We "can 
approximate one con5)bnent of Kohn's measur^e of self -direct ion, namely 
substantive con^lexity of work with scores .reported by^ Temme (1975) . For ' 
every' job "title in the Mct^^a^S^f Occupational Titles ^ (DOT) some- > y '. 
21,000 estimates were derived for the job*s typickl level of, complexity 

of work with data, people and things. Temme (1975) estimates the 
average scores associated with the DOT occupations for 'each of the 584 ;; 
detailed occupational titles in the 1970 Census classification of, : 
occupations. ' The 584 Census occupations explain approximately 75-80 . ■ • 
percent of> the -variation in each of the. scores across the 21,000 . jab . : - \ 
titles in the DOT'. We then assigned these^cores to the detailed 



.Footnotes cont • 

■ _ ^ ■ ■ *; . 

"Census '*c for" father '"s" dccupkt lbn"l^^^ "and- cons true ted" a " 




weighted linear coii5)osite measi^' of -bccupationai conqjlexity (see Kohn 
and Schooler, 1975).' In' par^j^^^^plyses using this variable in place 
of the Duncan SEX measure V4 i^i^ '.that: ;C^^ . . 

affect parental s4jLf -rdirectiori/con'Formity, but its effects for both 
blacks and whites were considerably x^eaker than the ones associated 
with the Duncan scale. These results in no way belie Kohri's thesis 
since we were unable to »measure .the retaaining (and ppssibly more impor- 
tant) components of Kohn^s conception *of occupationai self-direction — 
routinization of work tasks and closeness' of ' supervision;-' Rather than 
employ only the single component of ' self-direction (occupational complex- 
ityii we, use the more powerful occupational statiis measure. 

12. An alternative procedure employs the white regression equation 
but substitutes the black means into the equation. The assumption here 
is that^blac^ convert their background resources at rates identical to 
■■those of whites. Thia procedure produces an expected black maternal 
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valuation of r^. 37, about one and one-quarter (black) standard deviations 
below the white mean and even lower than; the observed, black mean. Once 

* aga^in, the substantive conclusion is that black mothers value •conformity 

• and::^de value self -direction in their'^f^^sf^i^^g more than do white mothers. 
.^' ■ -13. Kohh * (1969) reported that fathers'' valueis differed somewhat 

according to the. sex of the offspring. However , much • of this gender 
difference was due to the item'^'acts like a boy (girl) should,*' an item 
not measured in our data (see Table 1). The only other substantial sex 
difference* involves the item "neat and clean," which f a ti^r is' emphasize ' . 
^as an. appropriate attribute: ^ (see Kohn 1969:54-56). 

We have not examined the sex differences in parental values in our data 

- ' ' ' . ' ■ 35 : ^ 
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lA, We should note that the esj&imates of social background on maternal 

valuation xemain unchanged when we (^exclude measured intelligence from the 

equations for both races, . ^ , 

r ■ " • 

15. On the assumption that parental valuation of self-direction/con- 

« 

formity is relativeljj stable between- the 9th and- 12th grades, we entertained 
the hypothesis of mutual- causation between verbal intelligence and parental 
values. We "^amined a nonrecursive model in which parental values and 
measured intelligence were posited to ryeciprocally affect each other. The 

- ■ ■ ■ - A 

general pattern implied by the results of this atnalysis within racial >^ 
categories (not presented here) supfibrted the conclusion of no effects in 
^either direction. Such results ^re supported by arguments by Bloom (1964) 
and others that mea'sured intelligence at thi's age is . relatively impervious 
to ^socialization ^.effects. However, given the conjectural nature of our 
assumptions "regarding the stability of values, we regard this" as ^ a very 
weak test at best* In any event , our analy si s*~l^ves unanswered *^he more 
important question of whether parental ^values are -to be implicated in tjie 
early .development of cognitive skills. ' ^ > ' ; . ; 



Figure l.-Conceptual Model for the Relationships among Social Origins, Parental Values, Cognitive 

:„..._L.Coinplexity....aiid..Schooling.irocesses. ......J.......* ^J. 
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► ■ . ,*Variables measured in the present 'analysis. . ' - ^- 



Table I.--The Factor Analysis of Kohn's Parental Values Indicators, in 'Eight Populationsi, _ 



Population^ ; , 



Indicator'* 


W 






(A) 




(f) 






1. Manners 


-Ml 


-.353 


.OOOJ 


-.457 , 


■ -.356 


-.315 , 


-.478 


-.527 


2. Success 


.163 


-.035 


.077 ■ 


.284. 


.084 

* * 


*;058 . 


.011, 


■ .075 


3. Honest . 


.025 


-.096 


.'188 


-.367 


-.213 


-.162 


.-.213, 


-.321 


4. Heat and clfean 


-.499 ■• 


-.217 


^ .093 


■ -.458 


-.396- 


' -.411 . 


-.244 


-.513 


5. Good sense 


.248' 


.373 


.205 


.474 


.406 


■ .375 


.395 


.446 


6. Sel-f-control 


.165^' 


;245 


.072 , 


.148 ■ 


■.178 


■. '.023 


.069'. 


.185 


7. Acts like should 


-.053 


-.194 


-.059 


•-.069 


: -.115 


■ -.173. 

045 

' -.446 


-.113; 




8.,. Gets along 


.P30 


.UDO 




* - OIQ 


19? 


' - 0519 


'"l-.OOB 


* 

Obeys parents 


-.248"' ■ 


■-.565 


-i.ooF 


•-.323 


-.488 


■-.424 ■ 


I'M 


10. Resp6nsible 

V 


.243 \ 


.319 


.310 


• .250 


. ; :-237 


, .342 ■ 


.556 


.fill 


11. Considerate 

■ . V 

12. Curious 


.253. 
.262 ' 


.301 
-.323 


.244 
; .037 ■ 


.0^ 


' .116 
./ ..3'94 


.173 
^ .560 


.132 

.391 : 


\ ^206 
' .408 


13.. Good student" 


-.108 


-.185 


-.144 


-.051 


-.083 


■ ,-.089 


.-.198 


-.170 



^The populations are as follows: (a) Kohn's 1964'MC U. S. fathers (n,= 1,4*99), (b) 1973 NORC-General^ 
Social Sun^ (dSS) U. S. fathers (n = 218), (c) 1975 NOK-GSS U. S. fathers (n = 208), (d) 1976 \ 
50RC-GSS U. S. fathers (n = 127), (e) 1973 NORC-GSS U. S.- mothers '(n'= 304) (f) .1975 NORC-GSS U. S. ' 
mothers "(n ='268), k) 1976 NORC-GSS U. &. mothers (n = 273), (h) Morsan'.s 1973' (Indianapolis Area- 

- Project) Louisville mothers (n = 460)'.. ,,, ' ■\. 

^This is a Heywood case (see Hannan, 1967:117-18). *' . .... ' '. 

^"The Louisville survey . omitted item' 7.' In addition,,' the 'Louisville s|rvey' did. 'not determine which 
• item was least' valued of 'all as is the case in all the other surveys'.:' : .■ . 

■'*The NORC-GSS questions refer to "children in geneiral," while Kohn'^ 1964 questions and those in ' 
.'.the Louisville survey -refer to the respondent's, .child. ._ ■ • .. :■■ 



Table 2*~^!ieaiis" and Standard Deviations for all Variables in the Analysis by Rac^ and Gender: 
• / V:'.i^uisv^ (n « 460). . ' . 



3 ^ ' ■ 


Female . 




Male ■ 


• Black 


•'White r . . 




.(n = 


258) , 




= 202) 


(n = 


-181). ■ 


(n 


= 279)- 


Variable^ 


■ . ■ . X:- ■ 


SD 




- SD 




SD 


X 


SD 


■ ' * KACE ■ : 


.41, 


.49 i 




" ,49 












"' — 








.58 ■ , 


c .49 


.55 


.50 


HDED 


11.66. ■ 


.2.68 \ 


'^11.76 


2:84 


. 11.62 


2.24 ' 


11.75 


3.02 


SIBS 


■ 3.92 


2.53 


■ • 4.13 


2.59 


■ . 4.30 


2.69 


' 3.83 


2.45 


• •MOWC , . 


.24 


.43 


..'18 


.38 


.19- 


.40 . 


.23 


.42 . 


■ MOBC •: 


• .24 


.43 


.21 


. ;.41 


'i31 .■ 


.46 . 


.17 


.38 


. FIHC. \ 


11.35 


7.53 


11.70 


7'.69 


8.52 


5.56 


13.43 


8.10 ' 


• FAAB ■ , .,■ 


.20 


.40 


.21 


.41. 


.34 


.48 


.11 


• .32 ^ 


•'FOCC' 


A ^ ■ 1 /N 

36:19 ' 


25.54 


39.83 


26.24 






Ai on 




■ 4 PVAL- ■ 

VBIQ •. . - 


■■•-3.16 


2:55 


-3.06 


2.78 


-3.97 


2.31 ' 


-2.57 


2.7l'-- 


104.54 , 


, 15.^1 


102.51 


, 16.10 


95.75 


12.79 


108.49 


15.43 


CPA ■ ., 


3.57. 


1.17 


2.95 


.• ■ 1.11 . 


3.06 


i.u- 


3.47 


^ 1.20, 


• 'CURi ■ ■ ■ 


' .83 


:82 


■ ' ' .97 


- ..77 • 


.97 • 


. .73 


.84 


• .84 


• ' ACT 


1.88 


■ 1,61 


1.43 


1.42' . 


1.58 


1.53 


1.76 


■ 1.5S' ■ ,.■ 


• • PCON 


8.01 


1.22 


7.99 


" ■ 1.29 . 


7.84 . 


1.21 


8.10 


1.26 ■ 


ACSE 


14.80 


2.73 


14.40 


3.11 


14,73 


2.67 ^' 


14.55 


^3.05 - 


EDEXP 


-.14.15 


1.95 . 


14.57 


. 2.14 ■ 


14.60 


1.89 ■ 


14.16 


■2.12 


OCEXF 


55.16 , 

3 


18.10 


56.11 


. 25.5(5 


59.35 


20.23 


53.29 


22.11 



^Variable abbreviations ^are as follows: RACE - Race, SEX - -Sex, HDED - Honsehold head's 
■ education, SI^S - Number of siblings, MOWC - Mother's occupation, vhitx collar, MOBC - 
; Mother's occupation, blue collar, FINC - Family income, FAAB - Father absent, FOCC - 
.Father's occupational status (Duncan SEX), VBIQ - Verbal 1. Q., PVAL - Parental values, 

GPA - Grade point average, CUR - Curriculum placement, ACT - Extracurricular activities ,• 
•. PCON - Personal locus of control, ACSE.- Academic self esteem, EDEXP .- Educationar , 

expectations, OCEX? - Occupational stratus (Duncan SEX) expectations. ' ^ 



Table 3.— Effects of 
Intelligenc 
: (n = 460). 



Social Origins, Parental -Values and Mea&St'ed . - ■ ; 
e within Races : Louisville' Public , School Seniors . 



.Predetermined 
I' Variables ' 



PVAL^ GPA 



■ . Dependent Variable 
CUR ACT , PCON 

I. Blacks^v^n^fsi). 



ACSE 



EDEXP .OCEXP 



; ' S.EX 


.030 


■ .248* 


-.434* - 


.083 


-.11^ - 


-.086 


-.112 


-.039 


■ " . HDED 


.080 


'-.019 


-..152* 


.005 


■ ,098; 


-".219* 


-.009 


-.011 


.. ■ ' ■ SIBS 


. . 030 


. .080 


-.024 


-.009 




-.001 


-.031 


-.023 


•.MOWC 


.06.5 


. 146*^ 


: .054 


.-'.159* . 


.012 


-.122 


. .022 • 


-.122 


MOBC 


-.065 . 


.016 


- .P87 . ' 


.076 - 


.053 


-.135* 


. ;025 


.098 


. FINC 


.065 


.096 


.108 


.-.078 


-.074 


-.099 


. -.096 


-.013 


■ FAAB - ' . 


-.029 


.043 


• ..."018 . 


•.-016 


-.188-- 


.. .007 


-..171* . 


• .084 


.p6cc 


.126 


-.092 


.080 


.097 ■ 


-.035 


.222* 


.081 


.083 




.031 


.456* 


.•281* 


.237* 


.258* 


.465* 


- -.156* 


.267* 






: .067. 


. .004 


.055 


.025 


-.023- 


.081 


^.060 . 


■ ■ ■ r2 


n7Q 






. X / J 




m ^ / Z - 




• X.U J 








II. 


Whites 


•(n=279) 








-SEX' 


. oie 


..220* 


-.072 


.170* 


.048 


V- 114*' 


-.092* 


.-.016 


HDED 


.049 


-.136* 


.190* 


■ .001 


-.063. ... 


- .223* 


.108 


-.152* 


SIBS 


-.069 


' .022 


.-.116* - 


-.059 


-.109* 


-.026 


-.072 


-.008 


/ MOWC 


.-.089 


.016 ■ 


.073 


.059 


-;044 


.031 


>077 


-.032 


■ MOBC 


. -.054 . 


. .059 


.060- 


.004 


-.083 


.193* 


.121* 


.018 


• FINC 


'•'.080 


.059 


.080 


.062 


.025 


-.076 


.130*: 


. .067 


FAAB 


■-.i69* 


.018 ' 


' - ..038 . 


-.080 . 


-.060' . 


T.148* 


.013^ 


.018 


FQCC . 


' .385* 


.066 . 


.159*' 


-184* 


.006 .- 


i345* 


, - . 2«.0* 


.254*- 


VBIQ 


-.093 


-.514* 


-171* . 


.165*. 


.223* , 


.425*' 


- .177* 


.308* 


. ' ■ PVAL 




.008 


...170* .■ 


.139*' 


.001.. 


. :015 ■ 


.■.,.■027. 


".■079 




.283 


J. 324 


■ -388 ; 


.232 


:> d88_^- 


-.362 


..345.:: 


• .192^ 



Variable abbreviations are" given* in Table 2-. 
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